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NYA Program Aids 
Youth of Nation 


National Youth Administration 
Helps Thousands to Obtain 
Education and Jobs 


MAY BE MADE PERMANENT 


Bureau Shift Separates It from WPA 
and Places It Under Federal 
Security Administration 


the National 
established as 


Nearly four ago, 
Youth Administration was 
a part of the general relief program to aid 
young people, both in and out of school, 
through part-time jobs. Since that time 
it has given financial help to hundreds of 
thousands, and has been technically a part 
of the WPA program, drawing certain 
administrative aids from that organiza- 
tion. This year, however, it will be, for 
the first time, a distinct unit in the gov- 
ernment. President Roosevelt in his re- 
organization plans stipulated that it should 
be an independent agency under the Fed- 


years 


eral Security Administration. This indi- 
cates that it may become a _ permanent 
agency of the government, and the fact 


that $100,000,000 was appropriated for its 
work next year by Congress is evidence of 
its importance. It is desirable, therefore, 
that it be analyzed. How does it operate? 
Who receives the aid, and under what con- 
ditions? 


Behind the NYA 


Behind the NYA is. of course, the gen- 
erally accepted belief that there has been 
a fundamental shift in our national econ- 
omy and society, that the factors 
that have brought about the entire unem- 
ployment problem have necessarily affected 
the youth in his search for a job and in 


same 


his quest for education. In fact, NYA 
supporters say, these conditions have af- 
fected youth most of all. It has been 


estimated that one-third of the whole prob- 
lem of unemployment lies among young 
people between the ages of 16 and 24 years 
of age, and between four and five million 
in that group are without jobs. Youths 
seeking work have complained that “You 
cant get a job without experience. and 
you cant get experience without a job.” 
It is this group that the United States 
Employment Service was speaking of when 
it said, “Serious as is the problem of the 
older workers, the employment difficulties 
of the young people appear even more 
pressing.” With no jebs in sight, others 
have looked yearningly toward school only 
to see the road blocked by economic ob- 
stacles. 

In attempting to find answers to these 
pressing problems, the NYA is working in 
two distinct, but closely related. fields. In 
the first, it helps young people remain in 
schools and colleges through part-time 
jobs; and, in the second. it provides part- 
time work for young people who ,have left 
school. but have been unable to find em- 
ployment. As a corollary of the second, 
it gives occupational guidance and con- 
ducts a placement bureau. 

Judging from comments, the aid to stu- 
dents in school has more completely cap- 
tured the public imagination, so that it may 
be well to examine it first. In doing that, 
however, it must be remembered that the 
student-aid program, in turn, breaks down 
into two broad parts—the school-aid pro- 
gram, and the college- and graduate-aid 
program. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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The American Way 
By WALTER E. MYER 


“Tolerance is of the essence of the American system and of the American way of 
life.” according to a recent declaration of a committee of the American Bar Association, 
and the Association itself has endorsed the statement. But that is not the whole of the 
statement. To the proposition that tolerance is a sound practice, sanctioned by American 
tradition, there is little objection. But many there are who have a distorted notion of 
the meaning of tolerance. They appear to assume that one is to tolerate that which he 
approves while striving to destroy that which he disapproves; that one is to support, for 
example, the free expression of opinion similar to his own while striving to prevent 
That is why it is so important to note the second 
part of the Bar Association statement. “Tolerance is of the essence of the American 
system and of the American way of life,” says the declaration, and then it continues, 


expressions of a contrary nature. 


“not only tolerance in matters of religion, but also tolerance in matters of political, eco- 
nomic, and social belief; tolerance not only of views that we can approve, but also (as 
Mr. Justice Holmes said) tolerance of views that are inimical to our interests.” 

This statement of the Bar Association was made in defense of the right of the CIO 
to hold public meetings in Jersey City. where the right had been challenged by the mayor 
of the city. Probably an overwhelming majority of the lawyers who framed the declara- 
tion dislike the CIO and its objectives. They reserve the right to oppose it by vote 
or act or argument. It is one thing, however, openly to oppose a movement, and quite 
another to deny its members the right to be heard; the right to express their views. 
Since time began there have been differences of opinion wherever men and women have 
associated together. It has usually been the case throughout human history that 
those who have been most powerful have denied to the weaker the right to oppose them 
by act or word. In America the theory prevails that, in case of controversial questions, 
every man may express himself. He is guaranteed that right by the Constitution. He has 
the right. even though his views are hateful to the majority. It is considered essential 
that this principle of freedom prevail. Liberty is endangered, however, because so 
many do not support it to the full. They accept the principle of tolerance with re- 
spect to unimportant matters, but when issues are fundamental they go back to the 
autocratic principle that force should prevail and that unpopular ideas should be denied 
a hearing. Those who understand the meaning of the long struggle for human freedom 
will stand foursquare for the practice of tolerance, recognizing the truth, as expressed 
by the New York Times, that “the only sure way to protect one’s rights is to see that 
the rights of others are respected.” 





Hungary Occupies 
Precarious Position 


Fear Widespread That Hitler May 
March Through That Country 
in Push to the East 


CLOSE TIES WITH GERMANY 


Reich Influence, Political and Eco- 
nomic, Is Already Very Strong 
in Neighboring State 


When the stock market spurted upward 
last week, the explanation most frequently 
heard that the international tension 
had been relieved somewhat and that war 
appeared less probable. Undoubtedly the 
alarm which characterized public opinion 
a few weeks ago has subsided. 

Perhaps, however, this optimism, such 
as it is, is premature or misguided. There 
is little reason to believe that the situation 
in Europe has fundamentally or perma- 


was 


nently improved. Hitler did not, indeed, 
strike at Danzig when he threatened to 
do so. Confronted by the probability of 


resistance from Poland, Great Britain, and 
France, he withheld the blow. This means 
that he did not want a war in June of this 
year. But it does not mean, necessarily, 
that he was merely bluffing and that he 
will steer clear of warlike measures during 
the months to come. It was not to be 
expected that he would plunge into war 
before harvest time over. A more 
probable period of crisis is the late summer 
or early autumn. 


was 


Hungary's Position 


It is by no means certain, however, 
that the blow from Germany, when or 
if it falls, will fall at Danzig. At the 


present time, it seems quite as likely that 
Hitler may turn southward and eastward 
In that case, the next crisis may occur in 
Hungary, for Hungary is the first step on 
the road to Rumania, and it also borders 
on Yugoslavia which faces the important 
Adriatic. 

There is no question that Hitler intends 
to build a powerful empire through Central 
Europe. He already has Austria. Italy is 
more than an ally. It is almost a de- 
pendency. Yugoslavia appears unable to 
resist pressure from Italy and Germany. 
Hungary seems an easy prey. And if 
Germany establishes her power throughout 
these nations, there will be a solid bloc of 


German-controlled territory from the 
Baltic te the Adriatic. 
From the Adriatic, the German forces, 


supplementing the Italian, may, if hopes 
are realized, go into Africa, strike at the 
Suez Canal, stir up dissension among the 
African subjects of Great Britain and 
France, cut off Great Britain from India, 
sever the British Empire, and eventually 
build a great German and Italian empire 
in Africa and the Near East. 

It is by no means certain that this 
vision will ever be realized, but that it is 
a vision in the minds of the German 
leaders there is little doubt. Nor is it a 
newly acquired vision. The dream of a 
German-controlled “Mitteleuropa” was the 
Kaiser’s principal preoccupation in the 
years before 1914. 

It is quite possible that Hitler, thinking 
that the effort to annex Danzig would lead 
to immediate war, may try his hand at 
the domination of territories to the south 
and east in a direct attempt to move in 
the direction of the conquests to which 
we have referred. That is why specula- 

(Concluded on page 3) 
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The President and the Press --- 
How FDR Deals with Reporters 


WICE a week, on Tuesday afternoons 

and Friday mornings, the Washington 
correspondents gather at the White House 
for a press conference with President 
Roosevelt. Usually from 100 to 200 re- 
porters collect in the reception room of 
the executive mansion’s east wing. When 
the door is opened, they crowd through an 
anteroom and into the President’s large, 
airy office itself. 

The President sits at his desk—always 
littered with papers and all sorts of odds 
and ends—with his back to the windows 
which look out on the lawn and gardens 
south of the White House. Behind him 
there are two or three quiet, solidly built 
secret service men. Usually one of his 
secretaries behind the President, and 
there is a stenographer on hand to take 
down the questions and answers. 

As the reporters enter his office, the 
President greets several of them by name. 
He chats casually with those in front (the 
reporters stand during the 20 or 30 min- 
utes of the conference) while the stragglers 
enter the room. Gradually the noise dies 
down, and—almost like a class taking up 
the conference is under way 

The reporters ask their questions di- 


sits 





MEETING THE PRESS 


President Rooscevelt holds an informal outdoor press 
conference. 


rectly, after addressing “Mr. President” 
and being recognized by a nod or a word 
from him. They cover many subjects, 
great and small, and the President has no 
way of knowing what may be asked, al- 
though the important news of the day is 
naturally the usual topic of discussion. 
In answering, the President talks easily and 
clearly. He seems to enjoy the press con- 
ferences; he is nearly always genial and 
good humored. 

Occasionally a question will be 
which he does not care to answer. In that 
case, he turns it aside with a laugh, a 
“wisecrack,” a negative shake of the head, 
or “No comment.” The reporters have 
learned not to press him for an answer once 
he has shown that he does not care to talk 
on some particular topic. 


asked 


The writers are not allowed to quote 
the President directly, and since they are 
not given copies of what has been said, 
they must write their stories from memory 
or from hastily scribbled notes. At times 
this is a difficult task, since the President 
frequently deals with complicated matters. 
He often speaks to the reporters ‘‘off the 
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record’; that is, he gives them bits of in- 
formation which he asks them not to put 
into their written stories, for one reason 
or another. 

When the President is away from Wash- 
ington, he is usually accompanied by a 
small group of reporters representing the 
larger papers and the great news-gathering 
agencies such as the Associated Press. He 
holds his press conferences just the same, 
although they may take place on the lawn 
of his Hyde Park estate, or while he is 
seated in his automobile. 

From both the President’s and the re- 
porters’ standpoint, these press conferences 
are very valuable. They give the Presi- 
dent an opportunity to get his views be- 
fore the people, and they give the writ- 
ers a never-failing source of interesting 
“copy.” 

The public seems to approve of the 
press conferences, too, since they give the 
nation the President’s views on important 
problems. Some people criticize the con- 
ferences, however, on the grounds that the 
President may make statements on serious 
matters without giving them due considera- 


tion. But this‘attitude is not general 
No other President has ever held such 
informal conferences with the press. Presi- 


dent Wilson began the practice of press 
conferences, but he was not very success- 
ful with them; reporters seemed to irri- 
tate him, and he was very cautious about 
giving out important news. President 
Harding was on good terms with the re- 
porters personally, but he skipped up on 
one occasion so disastrously that from 
that time on all questions had to be 
written out and handed in before the con- 
ference. Naturally, this restriction greatly 
reduced the intimacy and the value of the 
conferences. President Coolidge followed 
this same method, as did President Hoover, 
and neither of them made the press con- 
ference as interesting or as newsworthy 
as it is today. 

Whether President Roosevelt’s successor 
will continue the press conference in its 
present form depends entirely on_ his 
personality, on his ability to think clearly 
and quickly and to cope with the clever, 
rather cynical reporters (it is generally 
agreed that the Washington correspondents, 
group, are the best-informed, most 
capable newswriters in the world). President 
Roosevelt has made the press conference 
a valuable institution, but used less  skill- 
fully it might be only a waste of time— 
and it might have some extremely harmful 
results. 


as a 
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ACME 


SALUTE TO THE DICTATOR—FIRST LESSON IN FASCISM 


Philosophical Concept of State 
Under Fascism Outlined in Book 


HE eventual and inevitable clash be- 

tween fascism and democracy has been 
a favorite theme of writers on international 
problems ever since the fascist form of 
government began to assume serious pro- 
portions in Europe. It has been so fre- 
quently stated that there can be no com- 
promise between the two systems that 
such a prediction has become widely ac- 
cepted. The reasons why there can be no 
compromise, why the two systems cannot 
live at peace side by side, are discussed at 
considerable length in Melvin Rader’s 
timely book “No Compromise” (New 
York: Macmillan. $3.50) 

Behind the more superficial reasons for 
conflict between the fascist states and the 
democratic powers—such as the territorial 
ambitions of the fascists—lie the funda- 
mental differences of basic philosophy. It 
is with these differences that Mr. Rader is 
primarily concerned in his volume. A 
professor of philosophy, the author is 
naturally interested in this aspect of the 
problem. 

The fascist concept of society has bor- 
rowed much from the writings of such men 
as Spengler. Machiavelli, Fichte. Hegel. 
Nietzsche, Houston Stewart Chamberlain, 
and especially the much-touted philosopher 
of fascism, Pareto. The fascist philosophy is 
a negation of all the fundamental princi- 
ples of what is generally referred to as 
Western culture or civilization. It is anti- 
rational, depending upon the emotional ap- 
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“The Vanishing Alien,” by Victor Wey- 
bright. Survey Graphic, July 1939, pp. 
427-430. 

Condemning the attacks made in Congress 
on aliens within the boundaries of the United 
States, Mr. Weybright points out that the 
advocates of laws against aliens are fostering 
a brand of racial prejudice that could develop 
into a racial formula such as that used in 
Nazi Germany. He believes that violation of 
the rights of aliens will endanger the rights 
of ordinary citizens. He also recommends 
that we encourage the Americanization and 
naturalization of all aliens now here as a 
proof that we can carry through a difficult 
time in our history. 


“Who Wants To Know?” by J. C. 
Furnas. The Saturday Evening Post, 
July 15, 1939, pp. 14-15, 42-45. 


This article describes the statistical round- 
up that will begin in the United States next 
year in the fifteenth decennial census. In 
telling of the process, technique, and the 
pains which will be used to gather informa- 
tion from millions of Americans, the writer 
says that the census will not only give pop- 
ulation figures but that it “offers a unique 
opportunity for finding out highly useful 
facts about American society.” 


“Railroads in the Red,” by Charles W. 
Hurd. Current History, July 1939, pp. 
24-26, 64. 

Stressing the need for permanent reorgani- 
zation of the nation’s bankrupt railroads, Mr. 
Hurd gives an outline of their usefulness 
and their muddled finances. He _ believes 
that government ownership would only add 


confusion, but he is convinced that the rail- 
road companies can eventually reorganize 
themselves with the help of government as- 
sistance so that they will be able to take 
advantage of new technical improvements 
in helping their service. 


“The Fifth American Youth Congress,” 
by Bruce Bliven, Jr., The New Republic, 
July 19, 1939, pp. 302-303. 

Summing up the results of the recent meet- 
ing of the American Youth Congress in New 
York in which over 513 youth organizations 
were represented, the writer emphasizes the 
fact that the opinions of the youth of America 
have become increasingly important. He 
cites instances, as in the case of the NYA, 
in which students applied study and pressure 
to get what they wanted in Congress. He 
believes that such a group as the American 
Youth Congress shows the development of a 
new type of intelligent and useful young 
citizen. 


“Balkanizing 
Bolles. 
16-19. 

This article is a protest against the inter- 
state trade barriers that have sprung up in the 
United States since 1933. After describing 
some of the worst restrictions now being 
placed at state boundaries, Mr. Bolles con- 
demns the whole system as ruinous to the 
free-trade system established by the Con- 
stitution. He recommends a council of state 
governments that would launch a national 
campaign aimed at the leveling of such 
interstate barriers, since the problem is one 
confronting the states rather than the national 

government. 


America,” by _ Blair 
Current History, July 1939, pp. 


peal which it makes. The essential nature 
of the conflict between the fascist concept 
and the democratic tradition has 

summed up by Mr. Rader as follows: 


been 


The world is confronted by a clash between 
two irreconcilable ideals: humanism and anti- 
humanism. The humanistic ideal, which un- 
derlies the greatest achievements of Western 
culture, is based upon the Greek ideal of in- 
tellectual aristocracy and the Christian ideal 
of democratic sharing. Science put to the serv- 
ice of human welfare; life “motivated by love 
and guided by knowledge’—here is an ideal 
as old as civilization and as new as the per- 
petually shifting horizon of experience. The 
antihumanistic ideal, which revives as nations 
plunge downward toward barbarism, is but 
the ancient code of tribalism rendered now 
more deadly by the hellish efficiency of lethal 
instruments and the pitiless dictatorship ot 
the Power State 

A considerable portion of Mr. Rader’s 
book is devoted to a consideration of this 
antihumanistic concept of society. It is 
largely a philosophy of denial which stands 
in sharp contradiction to the tradition ac- 
cepted in nonfascist nations. It consists 
of the following points: Fascism denies the 
universality of truth. For scientific ob- 
jectivity, it substitutes certain myths, and 
emphasizes “intuition” and “instinct” and 
plays upon these to win support for its 
racial and national policies. Fascism denies 
the universality of values; that is, it does 
not admit the existence of valid principles 
of national morality 

The third point raised by the author is 
that the fascists “worship the parochial 
community. They have created a new col- 
lectivism, narrow, intolerant, and repres- 
sive. Whether the object of worship be 
called the State or the Race, the totali- 
tarian ‘community’ is primarily the expres- 
sion of collective selfishness, opposed to 
the supernational interests of Western cul- 
ture, and equally opposed to the freedom 
of individual personalities.” Fourth, fascism 
defends inequality and class distinctions 
and condemns “the universality of rights, 
duties, and privileges which must underlie 
any system of democratic sharing.” The 
fifth indictment is that fascism proclaims 
that “war is the dynamism behind social 
advancement. At no other period in 
modern times has the religion of war been 
so brazenly professed.” The final point is 
that the fascists “employ the mask of 
idealism to conceal the bitter truth” of its 
exact nature in order to delude the masses 
and win greater support. 

If the nations which uphold the human- 
istic tradition are to win the battle, the 
author argues, they must strengthen their 
positions on both the domestic and the 
international front. They have the eco- 
nomic strength to prevent further aggres- 
sion by the fascist powers by a fierce de- 
termination to stand by a policy of unified 
resistance. All further attempts at ap- 
peasement will have disastrous conse- 


quences for the future of democracy. On 
the domestic front, fascism must be fought 
by wiping out fascist tendencies which crop 
out from time to time at home, such as 
the denial of civil liberties. 
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Hungary Oceupies A Precarious 
Position Among European Nations 


(Concluded from page 1) 


about the position of 
especially timely 

We often hear reference to the possi- 
bility that “Germany may strike at Hun- 
What is meant by such an asser- 
tion? How would Germany strike? What 
would be the nature of her action? 


tion Hungary is 


gary 


Nazis in Hungary 


would not demand the 
Hungary. at least not at 
the outset. It is more likely that she 
would foment disturbances among the 
Nazis in Hungary, of whom there are a 
considerable number. The German 
ernment may encourage these Nazi 
ments to seize control in Budapest or to 
seek to do so. The Hungarian Nazis have 
active for time. Their chief 
strength lies with the shopkeepers, the 
small tradesmen, and government em- 
ployees. There are many government em- 
ployees in Hungary because the govern- 
ment runs the railroads, public utilities, 
bus lines, and many other 
These classes of the population are not 


Probably she 
annexation of 


gov- 
ele- 


been some 


enterprises. 





MARCUS 


FROM GEOGRAPHICAL 


HUNGARIAN PEASANT GIRL 


well-to-do. They are. in fact. suffering 
from hard times. Yet they are not radical 
or inclined to be communistic as many of 
the workers are. They are inclined to 
favor fascist dictatorship, thinking that if 
fascism is established, their lot will be 
improved. These are the classes which 
form the backbone of fascist movements 
They have already held 
demonstrations and caused many disturb- 
ances in Hungary. 


everywhere. 


Jews in Hungary 

The Hungarian Nazis have insisted upon 
a program similar to that carried out by the 
Nazis in Germany. In particular, they have 
demanded anti-Jewish legislation and al- 
though they are not in power, their agita- 
tions have resulted in laws against the 
Jews. Only about one-sixth of the popu- 
lation of Hungary is Jewish, but Jews own 
and control a large part of Hungarian in- 
dustry. They are the leaders among the 
businessmen 

It is relatively easy to stir up anti-Jew- 
ish feeling in Hungary because there has 
been trouble about the Jews for a long time, 
particularly since the World War. They 
have been accused of being international- 
ists and of being communists. Of course, 
the Jewish businessmen are not communists 
any more than businessmen anywhere, but 
certain communistic movements whose 
strength was among the workers have had 
Jewish leaders. It is easy, therefore. for 
the anti-Jewish elements to make the 
charge that Jews are communistic and un- 
patriotic. 

Recent legislation has decreed that grad- 
ually, during a period of years, Jews shall 
be increasingly deprived of jobs. A limit 
Is set upon the proportion of Jews which 
any business concern may employ. When 
these laws become fully effective, they will 
probably throw about one-third of the Jews 
of Hungary out of work. 

While the Nazis have had great influence 
in Hungary, they have not been able to 
seize the government. The government 


has, however, adopted a friendly policy 
toward Germany. In taking this position, it 
has been influenced partly by fear no doubt, 
but partly by other considerations. 

Hungary naturally depends largely upon 
Germany. She is an agricultural country 
the Hungarian farms producing wheat. 
corn, tobacco, and sugar beets. The Ger- 
mans buy about three-fifths of all Hun- 
gary’s agricultural products. Without the 
German market, Hungary would be ruined 
Italy is the next best customer. The West- 
ern democracies take a small part of the 
Hungarian agricultural products. Not only 
that, but Hungary depends upon Germany 
for the goods she must import. nearly half 
of all her imports coming from that coun- 
try 

But that is not the whole story of Hun- 
garian friendship with Germany. As a 
result of the World War, Hungary lost 
two-thirds of her territory—lost it to 
Czechoslovakia, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. 
She has recently acquired part of what she 
lost from Czechoslovakia. But the people 
strongly demand the lost lands in regions 
now held by Yugoslavia and Rumania. 


Nation’s Hopes 


Munich, the Hungarians believe, 
as many others in Europe do, that Ger- 
many is the dominant power on that con- 
tinent. They think that her wishes will 
prevail. They think that if anyone is to 
redistribute the lands of Europe, it will be 
Hitler. They hope that if they are friendly 
to him he may give them back some of 
their lost territories. They have no reason 
to think that Great Britain or France would 
give them back these territories if they 
could; and neither do they think it would 
be within the power of these nations to re- 
draw the map of Central Europe. 


Since 


While, however, there are reasons, both 
economic end political, why Hungary 
should depend largely upon Germany, the 
Hungarians do not wish to become a Ger- 
man colony. They are intensely patriotic, 
and they wish, above all, to maintain their 
independence. They fear desperately that 
if Germany becomes more powerful and 
moves eastward and southward she may 
absorb them as she did Czechoslovakia. 
Their game, therefore, is to placate Ger- 
many and go along with her to a certain 
extent, while preventing her from destroy- 
ing them. In an effort to maintain its in- 
dependence, the government has stood out 
against the pro-German Nazis. 

What may Germany want to do in Hun- 
gary that she has not already done? That 
nation, as we have seen, is already depend- 
ent upon her and is inclined to go along 
with her. That, however, may not satisfy 
Hitler. He may wish complete power in 
Hungary. He may seek to enthrone Nazi 
elements in Budapest. He may feel that 
this will be desirable in order that he may 
march his ermies across Hungary on his 
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COURTESY NEW YORK TIMES 


THE STRATEGIC POSITION OF HUNGARY 
As the map shows, Hungary is situated cc oss one of the two routes over which Germany would move in order 
to expand in southeastern Europe. 


way to further conquests. He may wish 
complete power and authority. If he does 
wish this, his next step will probably be to 
assist the Nazis in Budapest and help them 
to seize the government. He may send 
his armies into the country then in order 
to “restore peace and order.” If some 
such action as that is taken, after the sum- 
mer harvest is over—perhaps in August or 
September—few observers of the 
troubled European scene will be greatly 
surprised. 


close 


If this should happen; if Hitler should 
move into Hungary after a while, what 
would Great Britain and France do? They 
have said that they would fight rather than 
permit the Germans to take Danzig. Would 
the same threat hold if the Germans should 
move southeastward instead of striking at 
the Baltic port? 


Would Britain Fight? 


Logically, one would suppose that Britain 
would act in a case like this. The reasons 
for action would be as powerful as in the 
case of Danzig. The British apparently 
have become convinced that they will be 
endangered if Germany greatly increases 
her power by expanding into neighboring 
territories. They have taken the position 
that further conquest must be stopped. Cer- 
tainly the conquest of Central and Southern 
Europe by Germany would threaten British 
interests—threaten them perhaps more 
immediately and more vitally than if the 
Germans should move against Poland. 
Furthermore, British prestige would suffer 
severely. There is this difference, however: 
If Germany strikes at Danzig, Poland will 
fight, and the Polish military forces are 
powerful. Poland could not stand out per- 
manently against Germany, of course. But 
she could keep the Germans busy along 





CA” LLOWAY 


THE GREAT PLAIN OF HUNGARY 
The importance of Hungary lies not only in its strategic geographical position but also in its great plain region 


which stretches flat and fertile over a great area. 


Wheat and livestock are among the important products 


of the region. 


the German eastern frontier for some time 
while Britain and France attacked in the 
West. 

If Germany should give up plans of 
Polish conquest for the time being and 
should move southward and eastward, it is 
not at all certain that Poland would fight 
with Britain. She is. of course. pledged to 
do so by the treaty which has been signed 
with Great Britain. But no one knows 
these days whether any nation will abide 
by treaty. It appears to depend almost 
wholly upon immediate interest. 

With or without Poland, it would, of 
course, be very hard for the British and 
French to prevent the movement of Ger- 
many southward and eastward. It is not 
unlikely that they could gain control of 
the eastern Mediterranean, and with the 
cooperation of the Turks and Greeks es- 
tablish themselves at the southern point of 
the Balkan peninsula. From that position, 
they might eventually move northward. It 
would seem, however, that this would be 
an almost impossible task, unless they had 
the aid of Russia. What Britain and France 
will do in case of a German onslaught 
through Hungary may depend, therefore, 
upon the position which Russia takes, and 
the future course of Russia is shrouded in 
mystery. 

Great Britain is not, to be sure, obliged 
by treaty to defend Hungary. She has 
not pledged assistance to that country as 
she has to Poland, Rumania, Turkey, and 
Greece. If she stepped in against Ger- 
many on account of German invasion of 
Hungary, it would not be to protect Hun- 
garian liberty. It would be, rather, be- 
cause of a British belief that action against 
German conquest should not be delayed. 

It is, of course, not certain that Ger- 
many will be in a hurry to move southward 
and eastward. If she does this, it can 
scarcely be regarded otherwise than as a 
threat to Russia, and such action might be 
the one step which would bring Russia into 
the anti-German coalition. Naturally Ger- 
many wishes to prevent that. The longer 
she can play Britain and Russia against 
each other, the better it will be for her. 





New Profession 


As 30 million cars crowd American roads, 
making every intersection a possible death- 
trap and presenting parking and other 
problems, a new type of profession—traffic 
engineering—has arisen. 

There are now about 500 of these experts 
at work, and by 1950, it is estimated, more 
than 1,500 should be employed in designing 
safer roads and curves, eliminating the old- 
type intersection, controlling the parking 
problem, and making studies of accidents 
and the flow of traffic. In short, the traffic 
engineer plans methods of aiding a “nation 
on wheels” to move swiftly and safely. 
Several schools now offer this specialized 
training, with the most complete curricu- 
lums at Harvard and Yale. 
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A SNOW CRUISER IS DESIGNED FOR ADMIRAL BYRD 
When Admiral Richard E. Byrd leaves on his next expedition to the South Pole, sometime in October, he will take 


with him a 55-foot-long snow cruiser with a range of 5,000 miles and a speed of 10 to 30 miles an hour. 


The huge 


machine, which will contain a complete traveling scientific library, will have 10-foot rubber tires enabling it to 


span crevices 15 feet wide 














DOMESTIC | 
No Neutrality Action 


There is no possibility that Congress will 
make any changes in the Neutrality Act at this 
session. That is what six Senate leaders— 
both Republicans and Democrats—told Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Secretary Hull at a White 
House conference last week. A majority of 
the Senate is not in favor of amending the 
Act during this session, they reported, and 
it is useless for the President to push the 
matter any further. 





The President and Secretary Hull are not 
at all satisfied with the situation, but there 
is not much they can do about it. They have 
repeatedly urged Congress to amend the Act 
to permit the sale of arms and munitions to 
warring nations on a cash-and-carry basis, and 
to lay down certain restrictions on American 
travelers, American ships, and American mer- 
chants in time of war. As a last resort, the 
President sent a special message to Congress 
on the subject of neutrality legislation, but 
even this failed to gain sufficient support for 
his program. 

Most members of the Senate seem to think 
that next January (when Congress is sched 
uled to convene again) will be time enough 
to take up the Neutrality Act. Evidently the 
President to believe that the Eu- 
ropean situation is not so calm as it appears 
to be on the surface, and that trouble may 
break out before January. Otherwise, he 
would not have been so insistent. 


has reason 


Meanwhile, sentiment in favor of placing 
an embargo on arms, ammunitions, and ma- 
terials of war intended for Japan seems to 
be growing. The Senate foreign affairs com- 
mittee asked Secretary Hull if such an em- 
bargo would conflict with a treaty of “amity 
and commerce” which the United States signed 
with Japan in 1911. The secretary’s answer 
has not yet been made public. 

Those who support this measure point out 
that Japan gets large quantities of war sup- 
plies from the United States. As the New 
York Times commented editorially: “It would 
have been impossible for Japan to make this 
war—it would be impossible for her to go on 
making it today—if it were not for the sup- 
plies of essential war materials which Japan, 
unable to produce at home, is able to import 
from other countries.” The Times urged that 
the embargo be enacted, so that we as a na- 
tion might “take ourselves out of the role of 
accessory to crime.” 

Those who do not favor the embargo argue 
that such action would be futile unless Eng- 
land and France join with the United States 
in stopping the sale of war supplies to Japan. 
Otherwise, it is said, the Japanese will merely 
buy from other nations instead of the United 
States, and the struggle in China will con- 
tinue. Also, it is claimed that the United 
States would be taking a most ‘“‘unneutral” 
action in placing such an embargo, and that 


It is now under construction near Chicago. 


the Japanese would be extremely resentful 

Public opinion against Japan and in sym- 
pathy with China is so great, however, that 
the embargo seems to have a chance of win- 
ning congressional approval. 


Stock Boom 


The stock market, which has been very dull 
during the last few months, took a sharp turn 
upward last week. On Monday, more than 
1,750,000 shares were traded—about four 
times the average day’s business during May 
and June. Many stocks rose from $2 to $7 
a share during the day. United States Steel 
climbed $2.75; du Pont went up $7.25; Chrys- 
ler rose $6.50, and Bethlehem Steel went up 
$3.50. 

This sudden improvement in the stock 
market seems te be based on a feeling that 
business conditions during the fall and winter 
are going to be good. There are many signs 
bearing out such a prediction. The nation’s 
steel industry is functioning at 56 per cent 
of its capacity—the highest rate of the year. 
The sale of automobiles is well ahead of last 
year’s mark, and is holding up during the 
summer The building industry, espe- 
cially residential building, is livelier than it 
has been for years. In nearly every major 


season. 


industrial field, business is considerably bet- 
ter than it was a year ago 
Meanwhile, President Roosevelt and _ his 


aides continued to press Congress for enact 
ment of the $2,600.000,000 ‘‘spending-lending” 
program which the President suggested some 
time ago. It is estimated that this program. 
if enacted as the President planned it, will 
provide employment for one-half to three- 
quarters million workers. 


WPA Sthikes Gail 


Skilled workers on WPA have evidently 
lost their fight on the “prevailing wage” is- 
sue. As explained in last week’s AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, Congress left out of the latest re- 
lief act a clause which had previously made 
it necessary for the government to pay skilled 
workers—carpenters, plasterers, and so on— 
the hourly wage rates which they receive in 
private industry. The new regulations require 
skilled workers to work more hours for the 
same monthly salary. 

In a number of cities throughout the na- 
tion, the workers went on strike in protest 
against this lengthening of their hours. Vio- 
lence resulted in several instances; in Min- 
neapolis, a policeman was killed in a brawl. 
But WPA officials stood firm. They said that 
Congress had written the relief act, and that 
Congress would have to make any changes 
desired—the WPA itself could do nothing but 
enforce the law. When some of the workers 
did not report for five days, WPA head- 
quarters sent them their “pink slips’—notices 
of dismissal—as the law requires. Altogether, 
about 20,000 workers were dismissed. 

Meanwhile, the strikers were getting little 
support. President Roosevelt said bluntly: 
“You cannot strike against the government.” 


— 
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William Green, president of the AFL, who 
had encouraged the protest in its early stages 
because most of the men were AFL members, 
said that his labor organization was not back- 
ing the strikes. And in Congress, members 
who had introduced bills restoring the ‘‘pre- 
vailing wage” clause to the relief act seemed 
to have decided to drop them 


Gift te the Nation 


The late Andrew Mellon furnished the 
money for the handsome building, now near- 
ing completion on Washington’s Constitution 
Avenue, which will house the National Gallery 
of Art He gaves his valuable collection, too, 
as a nucleus for what he hoped would become 
one of the finest art exhibits in the world. 

A few days ago, another collection, valued 
at more than $25,000,000, was donated to the 
National Gallery. The donor was Samuel H. 
Kress, and the collection includes 375 paint- 
ings and 18 sculptured figures which represent 
the best in Italian art from the thirteenth to 
the eighteenth century. It includes works by 
practically all of the outstanding artists of 
the period. 

In informing President Roosevelt of his 
donation, Mr. Kress said that he was making 
it because “the gallery and the works of art 
which it will contain will be for the benefit 
of all the people of the United States and 
will be accessible to so many citizens of this 
and other countries visiting our national capi- 
tal.” 


Joa Antarctica 


These are busy days for Rear Admiral 
Richard E. Byrd, for in slightly more than 
two months he will set off on his third trip 
to the South Pole. This time, the United 
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REVOLT OF A RUBBER STAMP 


THOMAS IN DETROIT News 


ditions will make Antarctica valueless, Ad. 
miral Byrd is not so sure. He points out tha 
the United States did not push its claims to 
regions in the north, such as Greenland, which 
are used and are valuable now. He believes 
that we should lose no time in establishing 
our claim to Antarctica—the news that Ger. 
many is planning to send an expedition to 
the South Pole this year had something to do 
with getting Congress to approve Admiral 
Byrd’s trip, it is thought. 


Vitamin K 

From the world of science last week there 
came the announcement that chemists had suc- 
ceeded in producing, by laboratory methods 
a substance which contains a large amount oj 
Vitamin K. This vitamin, discovered six 
years ago by a Danish scientist, is essential 
to the human body; persons who do not get 
enough of it in their food are likely to suffer 
from excessive bleeding, and frequently die 
from hemorrhage. Spinach and _ alfalfa are 
known to be rich in Vitamin K, but chemists 
have not been able to find a method of pro- 
ducing it by artificial means cheaply and i 
large enough quantities to make it valuagl 
as a medicine. 

The July issue of the American Chemic 
Society's Journal announces that four sets 0! 
chemists, working independently, have foun 
formulas for producing Vitamin K. All four 
sets of chemists (from Harvard University 
the University of California, St. Louis Un: 
versity, and the Squibb Institute) seem to 
have hit upon the discovery at about the same 
time. Doctors believe that thousands of lives 
will be saved every year because Vitamin k 
is now available as a medicine. The substance 
containing it is produced chiefly from coal 
tar. 


Navy Tests 


Before the Navy Department approves it- 





SWORN IN 


Paul V. McNutt, who so suddenly became a_ primary 

figure on the Democratic political horizon, is sworn in 

as federal security administrator, the job which Presi- 

dent Roosevelt unexpectedly handed him upon his return 
ficm the Philippines 


States government will be paying the expedi- 
tion’s expenses—-Congress appropriated $340.- 
000 for that purpose—but Admiral Byrd has 
many things to do before his three ships set 
sail. He must pick his force of 150 to 160 
men; he must decide on supplies to keep them 
and almost 200 dogs in the barren Antarctic 
regions for several months; he must see that 
the army tanks and the airplanes which will 


be used are made ready, and he must attend ventions for its ships and submarines, the 
to a thousand other details. new ideas must be tested thoroughly 
Congress and the President decided that models. A fauity design might be disastrous 


the government should finance an Antarctic 
expedition in order to underline the United 
States’ claim to the Antarctic land which lies 
in the Western Hemisphere. According to Ad- 
miral Byrd, this land is rich in minerals and 
perhaps in oil. He told Congress that his 
latest expedition “discovered a seam of coal 
down there that we think is sufficient to sup- 
ply the United States for 100 years or more.” 
While many people argue that climatic con- 


on the expensive boats sent to sea. It is fat 
cheaper to discover the mistakes in testing 
laboratories. From now on this experiment 
tion will be conducted at the navy’s recently 
opened testing basin in Maryland, not far 
from Washington. About four and one-half 
million dollars was spent on_ buildings and 
equipment through which plans for billions 0 
dollars worth of naval vessels must pass. 
Altogether there are four basins. The 
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IN THE GOOD OLD SURMISING TIME 


RUSSELL IN LOS ANGELES TIMES 


largest one is about 1,200 feet long and 51 
feet wide. Each of the four has depths rang- 
ing to 20 feet. Back and forth through the 
water filling these basins will churn working 
models of cruisers, battleships, and subma- 
tr} rines. Anyone can watch them being tested, 
but the navy will keep the results of the ex- 
)f periments secret. Pictures are to be taken of 
Private companies can also pay 
the government for testing commercial ves- 
sels there. 


Notes in Brief 

President Roosevelt has picked three of the 
six “executive assistants’ authorized by Con- 
gress in the reorganization law last winter. 
They are James Rowe, William McReynolds, 
and Lauchlin Currie. . . . WPA now stands 
for Work Projects Administration, rather than 
Works Progress Administration. . . . Less land 
was planted to cotton this year than in any 
year since 1909 (when a record was started), 
ind perhaps since 1899, according to the De- 
partment of Agriculture. A crop of about 11 
million bales is expected—one million bales 
more than the nation ordinarily consumes. 
After 40 days of work, a navy crew suc- 
ceeded in raising the Squalus off the ocean 
floor where it had rested since May 23. But 
1 chain snapped, and the submarine plunged 


a = 6h lw 


)# every test. 


to the bottom again. Not discouraged, the 
navy men went back to work. Because 
ittendance at the New York World’s Fair 


has not been up to expectations, Fair officials 
are considering a reduction in the admission 
price from 75 to 50 cents. Thus far, the 
Fair has attracted about 14 million persons. 


| FOREIGN 


Germans in Tniestle 

Recent reports from Europe to the effect 
that Germany has leased. or will lease, Trieste. 
an Italian port at the north end of the Adriatic 
Sea, for a period of 10 years, indicate that 
this once-famous port may be revived as a 
great Adriatic market. Before the World War 
Irieste was the principal seaport of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy, the products of 
which flowed in large quantities over railroads 
to the head of the Adriatic for transhipment 
abroad. With 230,000 people, Trieste was a 
busy city, the site of steel and chemical plants, 
oil refineries, shipyards, produce markets and 




















Doing, Saying, and Thinking 


of the Austro-Hungarian naval base. The 
military importance of the city was so great 
as to cause it to be nicknamed “‘the arsenal.” 

Since Italy annexed Trieste and its 230,000 
people following the collapse of Austria- 
Hungary, however, the city has lost much of 
its importance. Freight shipments from the 
interior dwindled, and when Germany an- 
nexed Austria they came almost to a complete 
stop. Italy has done little for Trieste for she 
has other ports upon which she concentrates. 

Whether the report of the 10-year lease of 
Trieste to Germany has any basis in fact, it 
is known that Germany has been making use 
of the port for over a month. The German 
secret police have been in charge of the region 
as troop contingents from Germany have re- 
portedly passed through the town and em- 
barked for Italian Libya on missions best 
known to the Germans themselves. 


Britain and Japan 


The negotiations between Great Britain and 
Japan to settle their dispute in Tientsin began 
in anything but a hopeful atmosphere. Dead- 
lock immediately developed because the Brit- 
ish insisted on limiting talks to the specific 
trouble which led to the Japanese blockade 
of their concession in the Chinese city, while 
the Japanese, on the other hand, were de- 
manding that the discussions be broadened to 
include the whole question of Britain’s posi- 
tion in China. 

That the issue between Japan and Great 
Britain has assumed really serious proportions 
is beyond question. The Japanese are trying 
to force the British to adopt a cooperative 
attitude in China; that is, they want the 
British to stop supplying arms and credit to 
China. They think that if such a concession 
could be won from the British enough dam- 
age would be done to the Chinese cause to 





GERMAN OR ITALIAN? 


There is considerable speculation over the future of 

Trieste, important Italian port on the Adriatic. Rumors 

persist that Germany has, or will, lease it from Italy for 

a period of 10 years. Already Germany is making in- 
tensive use of the port. 


bring collapse of the Chiang Kai-shek regime. 

In Japanese eyes, therefore, the conference 
in Tokyo is to be something of a Far Eastern 
Munich, with Japan playing the role that 
Germany played in Europe and Britain re- 
peating her performance of last September. 
There is every reason to believe that the inci- 
dent in Tientsin—which involved the custody 
of several Chinese—was deliberately provoked 
for the purpose of bringing about a showdown 
with the British. As usual, of course, it was 
provoked by the army and, as usual, also, the 
foreign office in Tokyo, which fears giving 
too serious offense to Western powers, is try- 
ing to moderate the army’s demands. 

The British are fully aware of the danger 
to their position in China. It is reported that 
they will try to prolong the discussions in 
Tokyo until October, if possible, when they 
hope the situation in Europe will be less criti- 
cal, and will permit them to take a firmer 
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ITALIAN TYROL 
Given to Italy after the World War, this beautiful section of former Austria contains over 200,000 Austrians who 


have steadfastly refused to “‘become good Italians.” 


Under an agreement between Germany and Italy they are to 


be returned to Germany, but in many cases it is reported that violent resistance is being offered, the stout Tyrolese 


peasants declaring that they prefer losing their 


tone toward Japan than they are able to take 
at present. Prime Minister Chamberlain de- 
clared in the House of Commons, a few days 
ago, that under no circumstances would the 
British government undertake a fundamental 
reversal of its Far Eastern policy at the de- 
mand of another power. The statement had 
its loopholes, however, and was an indication 
of the weakened position of Great Britain in 
the Far East. 


Russia and Japan 

The Southern half of Sakhalin Island, off 
the coast of Siberia, is part of the Japanese 
Empire. The northern half belongs to Rus- 
sia. Under agreement with Russia, Japan 
has had access to the coal and oil to be found 
in northern Sakhalin, and the concessions 
have become important sources of fuel for 
the Japanese. 

But now dispute has broken out over Japa- 
nese rights in northern Sakhalin. The Japa- 
nese claim that the Russians have been in- 
terfering with Japanese operators on the 
island, and that Russia is trying to cut off 
the Japanese supply of coal and oil. Tokyo 
newspapers are threatening ‘‘serious measures” 
to protect Japanese interests. The Russians 
claim that Japanese employers in northern 
Sakhalin have failed to observe Soviet labor 
Added to the trouble which has already 
broken out between the two nations over the 
Mongolia-Manchukuo border, this new con- 
troversy only increases the dangerous state 


laws 


of tension in the Far East. 


A Second Gdynia 


In moving in upon the coasts of Lithuania, 


the winds and the shallow waters of the 
Baltic Sea create a maze of shifting sand 
bars and dunes, which make the region in- 


hospitable to ocean-going ships. Upon this 
coast, however, Lithuanian engineers and 
workmen are now at work in an attempt to 
turn the little fishing village of Shventai 
into a modern port with deep-water channels 
for ocean steamships, wharves, traveling 
cranes, warehouses, markets, and railroad con- 
nections. A new port through which the 
Lithuanians can safely communicate with the 
outside world has been made necessary by the 
loss of Lithuania’s former single port, Memel, 
to Germany early this year. 

The Lithuanian engineers are using as their 
model the Polish port of Gdynia, across the 
bay from Danzig, which the Poles have raised 
in less than 20 years from a fishing hamlet 
to a busy modern port, one of the busiest 
east of Hamburg. 


Suspicion in Syria 

Although France has been generally success- 
ful in managing her colonies, she has never 
quite succeeded in straightening out her re- 
lations with Syria, that parched, hilly region 
lying on the east coast of the Mediterranean 
between Palestine and Turkey. Famous for 
its associations with Biblical history, the region 


lives to their land. 

constituted a province of the old Turkish 
Empire until it was mandated to France after 
the Treaty of Sevres in 1920. Covering an 
area about the size of Michigan, it contains 
some 2,000,000 Arabs and Bedouins, who are 
little more enthusiastic about the present 
French rule than they were over previous 
Turkish rule. From 1925 to 1927, in 1934, 
and again in 1936, the Arabs engaged in 
strikes, riots, and even open uprisings. In the 
fall of 1936 a treaty was negotiated under 
which France agreed to grant Syria inde- 
pendence, but it was never ratified by the 
French. 

When France and Turkey separated the 
Sanjak (district) of Alexandretta from Syria, 
and set it up as the independent Republic of 
Hatay, last year, the Syrians became alarmed. 
Their alarm was increased a month ago when 
France permitted Turkey to annex Hatay as 
part of a political deal. When the French 
high commissioner announced, two weeks ago. 
a plan under which Syria would be decentral- 
ized, and the three districts, Syria proper, 
Latakia, and the Djebel Druse governed 
directly from Paris, the alarm turned to fury. 
The Syrian Arabs did not hide their suspicions 
that decentralization is being carried out to 
facilitate the transfer back to Turkey of the 
three districts, one by one. 


New Bases 


Part of France’s strategy in a future war 
depends on how well she can defend her com- 
munications with western Africa. If German 
and Italian thrusts can succeed in paralyzing 
shipping through the South Atlantic Ocean 
and in destroying ports along the west African 
coast, then both France and Britain will be 
deprived of vital assistance from their colo- 
nies. Men and supplies from these posses- 
sions could never reach action on the Euro- 
pean continent unless the two democratic 
countries have the upper hand along the coast 
of west Africa. 

These considerations attach considerable 
importance to the recent announcement that 
France is greatly enlarging her naval and air 
base at Dakar, Senegal, which is located very 
near to the westernmost jut of Africa’s coast- 
line. Operating from Dakar, France plans 
to protect the huge block of colonies belonging 
to herself and Great Britain. Planes and 
ships from there would attack any German 
or Italian offenses that might threaten the 
lifeline to the parent nations. French military 
authorities believe that France could hardly 
get along with only the communication she 
might have with Africa through the Mediter- 
ranean. Only an unobstructed lane through 
the Atlantic to Africa, they insist, would be of 
sufficient help. 

At the same time Britain is cooperating 
with Turkey in building another large base 
at Chesme, Turkey. This port is on the 
western fringe of Turkey, just across the 
Aegean Sea from Greece. From Chesme the 
British can radiate air and naval defenses 
which will patrol the Mediterranean to keep it 
as free from Italian domination as possible. 
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GALLOWAY 


CENTER OF THE OLD AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY 


Before the World War Vienna ranked among the 


reat metropolitan centers of Europe. 
financial, and economic heart of Austria-Hungary. 


It was the political, 
It was noted for its culture and its gaiety. 











Historical Backgrounds 
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The Early Problems of Hungary 


A. one travels southward and east- 
ward from Central Europe, he has 
his first taste of the Oriental flavor when 
he reaches Hungary. In Budapest, the 
capital city, the mixture of Western and 
Eastern influences is clearly discernible. 
Nor is it surprising that Hungary should 
stand as a gateway between two great 
cultures, for its long, and frequently trou- 
bled, history has been marked by conflicts 
between West and East. 

Hungary, in the days following the col- 
lapse of the Roman Empire, was settled by 
the Magyars—a peo- 
ple whose origins are 
not entirely clear but 
who certainly sprang 
from an Asiatic stock. 
They are known to 
have made raids upon 
the plains of Hungary 
and settled there late 
in the ninth century. 
During the thousand 
years of its national 
history, Hungary has 
experienced the many 
vicissitudes inherent in its geographical lo- 
cation and racial composition. Time and 
again it was gripped in deadly conflict with 
the Turks, and in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries was largely dominated by 
the Turks. By neighboring Western pow- 
ers, Hungary was likewise pressed, notably 
by the Habsburgs. Hungarian history has 
been filled with conflicts between the rival 
European powers. 
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Internal Conflicts 


To add to Hungary’s problems, there have 
been from the earliest days of its national 
history serious racial and social conflicts. 
In the prewar period, the Magyars consti- 
tuted about a half the 
the country. There were large minority 
groups, consisting of Serbians, Croats, Slo- 
vaks, Rumanians, and Germans. At the out- 


population of 


break of the World War, about. half of 
the 20,000,000 inhabitants of Hungary 
were Magyars; the rest were minority 


peoples. These subject nationalities natu- 
rally complained of the misrule of the 
Magyars and sought to be liberated. The 
acute minority problem was one of the 
causes of the disintegration of Hungary 
even before the World War drew to a close 
in 1918 

At the outbreak of the World War. 
Hungary was politically bound to Austria 
by the dual monarchy. While each coun- 
try maintained its own parliament and a 
considerable degree of independence, both 
owed allegiance to a common king-em- 
peror, Francis Joseph, of the House of 
Habsburg. In fact, ever since 1526, the 
Habsburgs had exerted a _ considerable 


amount of control over the affairs of Hun- 


gary. It was largely through the influence 
of the Habsburgs that the Turks were 


driven from Hungary, and from that time 
until 1867, when the dual monarchy 
formed, the Austrian ruling house largely 
dominated the affairs of Hungary 

When the World War broke out. the 
minority problem within Hungary. as 
within Austria for that matter, had reached 
such serious proportions as to threaten 
explosion. The minority groups were given 
little voice in the affairs of the govern- 
ment. For years the attempt had been 
made to ‘“Magyarize”’ the subject racial 
groups, but with no success 


was 


Social Unrest 


Closely allied to the problem of minori- 
ties was that of social unrest resulting from 
the feudal nature of economic control. 
Before the outbreak of the war, a large 
part of the land of Hungary was owned by 
noblemen, with a vast majority of the 
population remaining landless, living at 
the level of serfs. Most of the propertied 
class were Magyars, thus creating another 
source of dissension. Not only were these 
peasants held to a very low economic 
level, but they were unable to improve their 
lot through legislation because they had 
no voice in their government. 

The minority groups used the defeat of 
Hungary to press their claims, and the 
peace treaty with Hungary recognized most 
of these claims. Hungary was reduced to 
a fraction of her former size. Territory 
was awarded to every neighboring state— 
Yugoslavia, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, and 
even Austria. She was reduced from a 
country of over 125,000,000 square miles 
and 20,000,000 inhabitants to a small state 
with only 35,000,000 square miles and 
8,000,000 population. The territorial ad- 
justment placed some three million Mag- 
yars outside the borders of the newly 
constituted Hungary to become minority 
groups in foreign nations. 

Since the conclusion of the World War, 
the basis of Hungarian foreign policy has 
been to regain the -territories lost at the 
peace settlement. For the most part. she 
has lined herself up with the other defeated 
powers whose objective was identical. For 
a while the government in Budapest saw 
its best chance of realizing this ambition 
by close cooperation with Nazi government. 
Since the destruction of Czechoslovakia 
and the possibility that a similar fate might 
be in store for Hungary, there has been a 
less clearly defined policy in Budapest. 
Nazi influence in Hungary is strong today; 
whether it will become dominant tomorrow 
is one of the big questions of the hour in 
Europe. The future of southeastern Eu- 
rope may depend upon it. 








Personalities in the News 








HE name of Francis B. Sayre stands 

high on the list of eligible successors to 
Paul V. McNutt as high commissioner of 
the Philippine Islands. Appointed assistant 
secretary of state by President Roosevelt in 
1933, Mr. Sayre has been in charge of 
negotiating the reciprocal trade 
ments which have been a keystone of 
American foreign policy. His elevation to 
the Philippine post would be recognized as 
a reward for diligent, faithful 
the State Department 

Formerly a professor of law at Harvard 
University, Mr. Sayre has long been a 
student of government. At the same time 
that he was directing the Harvard Institute 
of Criminal Law, he was helping Massa- 
chusetts supervise its juvenile delinquents. 
Earlier, the Siamese government had en- 
gaged him as an adviser on foreign affairs. 
During the two that he held the 
position, he negotiated political and com- 


agree- 


service in 


years 


mercial treaties for Siam with France, 
Great Britain. The Netherlands. Spain, 
Portugal, Italy, and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries. Here. undoubt- 
edly, was laid the 


groundwork for his 
later experience with 
American trade trea- 


ties Selecting men 
for the American 
foreign service has 


also been one of his 
duties in the State 
Department. 

During recent 
weeks Mr. Sayre has 
been making an in- 
tensive study of Philippine problems. The 
high commissioner’s job there may be 
quiet at times, yet there is always the 
tinderbox of Oriental relations which may 
flare up at any moment. The 54-year-old 
assistant secretary may very likely have 
a noisier time than trade agreements ever 
gave him. 
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AJOR General George Van Horn 
Mosely celebrated his 64th birth- 
day last fall. On that day he was re- 


quired by law to retire from active service 
in the United States army; 64 is the dead- 
line age. General Mosely’s retirement, 
like that of most other aging officers, 
might have passed off with only a fare- 
well review of the troops under his com- 
mand. Then he could have spent his de- 
clining years in a peaceful manner. But 
he made a nationally publicized event of 
the day by delivering a blast against the 
New Deal and its policies. Secretary of 
War Woodring lost no time in branding 
Mosely as ‘flagrantly disloyal” for ‘‘assail- 
ing the federal government and, by in- 
ference, attacking his commander-in-chief,” 
the President. 

Mosely’s initial outburst only presaged 
the events that were to come. Since then 
he has been active as a public speaker. 
An appearance before the Dies committee 
gave him an opportunity to air his knowl- 
edge of “un-American activities.” Whether 
on the witness stand or the public plat- 
form, the general never fails to lambaste 
communism. Putting Russia aside for the 
moment, he took occasion in a speech 
this spring to denounce and to 
declare that fascism 
and naziism are good 
‘“antitoxins” for the 
United States. “In 
fact,” he added. ‘the 
finest type of Ameri- 
canism can breed un- 
der their protection 
as they neutralize the 
efforts of the Com- 
munists.”’ 

Such statements as 
these have earned for gen. GEORGE VAN 
General Mosely the HORN MOSELY 
reputation as a potential candidate for the 
leadership of fascist forces in this nation. 
He makes no pretense of veiling his con- 
tempt for the Roosevelt administration, 
and for democratic government itself. From 
the time that he was graduated from West 


Jews, 





Point in 1899 until he left the army last 
fall, Mosely’s life followed the traditional 
military pattern of training, 
through the ranks, and wartime 
His activities in recent months seem to 
indicate that civilian life is too tame for 
him unless he can keep in the midst of po- 
litical turmoils. 


promotion 
service 


F Britain is called upon to go to war 
in the near future. General Sir Edmund 
Ironside, the recently appointed 


59-year- 


old inspector-general 
of oversea forces. will 
be commander-in - 
chief of the troops in 
battle. Carrying 252 
pounds on _ his 
foot-four-inch frame 
“Big Bill” is the tall- 
est, heaviest officer in 
the British army 
Since his enlistment at 
the age of 19, he has 
never departed from GEN. SIR EDMUND 
a military career, IRONSIDE 
First the Boer War, then the World War, 
gave him opportunities to climb the ranks 
During the World War, and for 10 years 
afterward, he was the voungest general in 
the royal forces. Many times he 
pressed into service for his linguistic 
ability; he is a qualified interpreter in 
seven languages, and is said to have a gen- 
eral knowledge of 20 

In his present job, Ironside must work 
at top speed to key up the war prepared- 
ness of England’s scattered overseas troops 
If war is declared, he immediately takes 
command of the soldiers sent to the front. 
Already he is a legendary figure in the 
army. His towering size, his broad face 
with its precisely trimmed mustache, his 
thinning gray hair, and his cold, relentless 
eyes, all combine to exact obedience from 
both officers and privates. Wherever he 
has served with British forces—Africa, 
France, Russia, Turkey, Persia, Gibraltar, 
or Egypt—he has established a reputation 
for bravery and military competence. 


SIX- 
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HE emergence of Wang Ching-wei as 

head-to-be of the Japanese puppet gov- 
ernment in China climaxes a_ political 
rivalry of long standing between Wang 
and Chiang Kai-shek, the Chinese general- 
issimo 

Wang and Chiang first met around 1910 
as disciples of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, head of 
the revolutionary Kuomintang party, and 
“father of the Chi- 
nese Republic.” At 
that time the Kuo- 
mintang was an un- 
derground — organiza- 
tion. Wang had just 
returned from the 
Tokyo Law College 
where his wealthy 
Cantonese family had 
sent him for a formal 
education. He was an 
intellectual. while 
Chiang was a man of 
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ACME 


action. Both were favorites of Dr. Sun 
Yat-sen, and both rose to positions of 
power after the ancient government was 


overthrown and the republic established. 

Upon the death of Dr. Sun Yat-sen, both 
Chiang and Wang struggled for control of 
the Kuomintang. In 1925 Chiang Kai- 
shek won, and Wang, finding himself out 
of the running, turned to intrigue. He 
allied himself first with the leftist elements. 
and was expelled from the party by Chiang 
in 1929. Three years later he was per- 
mitted to return to the government, and 
served in various capacities as foreign 
minister. state councilor, and chairman 
of the political committee of the party. 
But since the Japanese invasion Wang 
has again resorted to intrigue. this time 
with the opposite side--with the Japanese. 
His secret negotiations with Japanese of- 
ficers were discovered early this year, and 
once again Wang was forced to flee. But 
now he has come back, once with 
Japanese backing. 


more 
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Is the Northwest Our ““Promised Land’? 


BOUT 135 President 
Thomas Jefferson sent an expedition 


years ago 


of 31 men into the unmapped wilderness 
west of St. Louis, which was then nothing 
but a frontier town. Two young army 
Meriwether Lewis and William 
Clark. were at the head of the expedition, 
ind it was their task to establish a claim 
for the United States to the vast territory 
which is now known as the Pacific North- 
west. Jefferson had heard tales of that 
territory. of its vast forests and fertile 
valleys. of its lofty mountains and rushing 
He meant to have that land for the 
United States. and he knew that he would 
have to act quickly for England was in- 


terested, too 


officers 


rivers. 


He was sharply criticized for risking 
men’s lives on what was called a useless 
and dangerous mission. But after a long, 
hard journey. Lewis and Clark finally 
planted the American flag on the Pacific 
coast where the Columbia River empties 
into the sea, and claimed the land for the 
United States 


The Pacific Northwest 

Since those early days. the Pacific 
Northwest has been the source of vast 
wealth in raw materials--lumber, min- 
erals, fish, and farm products. More than 
six billion dollars’ worth of gold, silver, 
copper. lead, and other ores has been 
mined from its mountains in the past 
century. The nation gets a third of all its 
timber from the Pacific Northwest today, 
and half of the virgin forest left standing 
in the United States is in that section 
Wheat. wool, fruits, and vegetables in large 
quantities come from its farms. 

But there are many who believe that the 
Pacific Northwest has not begun to tap its 
resources. Much of the land is just as 
Lewis and Clark found it. Washington, 
Oregon. Montana. and Idaho contain 13 
per cent of the nation’s acreage, but they 
have only three per cent of its population. 
There are people and cities, railroads and 
highways, but not nearly so many as there 
might be. 

President Roosevelt is one of those who 
see a great future for the Pacific North- 
He first traveled through the sec- 
tion 19 years ago, when he was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for vice-president of the 
United States, and his enthusiasm for the 
Northwest dates from that trip. A pro- 
gram to develop this section of the country 
became a part of the New Deal In 
1933. work was started on two great dams, 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee, which were 
intended to harness the waters of the 
Columbia River, the second-largest stream 
in the nation, and put it to work irrigating 
fields and generating electric power. 

Before the Northwest can support a 
larger population, there must be land for 


west. 


farmers and jobs for laborers. The land 
is there, all right, but a large share of it 
does not get enough rain. The mountains 
along the coast stop the moisture from 
coming inland, leaving large areas in east- 
ern Washington and Oregon, Montana and 
Idaho, dry and arid. In the early 1900's, 
pioneering settlers tried “dry-land” farm- 
ing in this region. During the years when 
there was more rain than usual, they raised 
good crops of wheat. But there were not 
many of those years; today, hundreds of 
deserted farmhouses tell the story of dry- 
land farming which failed 


Irrigation 


The answer to this problem is irrigation. 
In a number of small valleys, irrigation 
has been carried on with great success, 
since the soil in the Pacific Northwest is 
unusually fertile. In the Yakima Valley 
of Washington, for example, irrigation has 
been practiced for almost 30 years and 
the valley has prospered. The value of 
farmland in Yakima Valley has doubled 
since 1910; in counties nearby where there 
has been no irrigation, farmland has de- 
clined in price. 

Yakima Valley includes 414,000 acres. 
When Grand Coulee Dam is finished, a 
tract almost three times that size will 
be irrigated with water from the Columbia. 
This will be one of the largest irrigation 
projects in the world—in fact, everything 
about Grand Coulee is on a gigantic scale. 
The dam itself is said to be the largest 
engineering project ever undertaken by 
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A GIANT IN CONCRETE RISES 


Across the Columbia River at Grand Coulee the largest engineering project in the world is taking shape 


Four 


ships the size of the Queen Mary could be lined on top of this dam, when completed, and they would not 
quite reach from one end to the other. 


enough concrete to build a standard auto- 
mobile highway from Philadelphia to Seattle 
and back by way of Los Angeles. Suffi- 
cient water will flow through the dam each 
year to provide New York City’s drinking 
supply for a century. In the twin power- 
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men. In his book, “Our Promised Land,” 
Richard Neuberger says: 


Four ocean liners the size of the giant 
Queen Mary could be placed on the crest of 
the dam, and still they would not stretch 
from one end to the other. In bulk, Grand 
Coulee will exceed the 20 next largest dams 
in the country combined. It will contain 





BUREAU OF RECLAMATION 


THAT BARREN SOIL MAY BEAR FRUIT 


The Grand Coulee project will provide water for irrigation of a large area in the state of Washington. Below 
is a view of Yakima Valley, in Washington, which has been made productive through irrigation. 
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houses, each more than twice as high as the 
Leaning Tower of Pisa, so much electricity 
will be generated that all the switches will 
have to be thrown far away from the plant by 
remote control, otherwise the men operating 
the dam would be instantly electrocuted. 


A lake 151 miles long will be backed 
up behind the dam, and whole towns are 
being moved from the valley which the 
water will cover. From this lake, water 
will be pumped into an area twice as large 
as the state of Rhode Island. Thirty 
thousand farm families can settle in that 
area, it is estimated, and a population of 
more than 400,000 can easily be accom- 
modated. 


Paying the Bills 


All this costs money, of course. The 
government is spending about $400,000,- 
000 on Grand Coulee—$186,000,000 for 
the dam itself, and the remainder for the 
canals and ditches of the irrigation system. 
But it confidently expects to get its money 
back. The farmers who use the water will 
have to pay for it, and past experience 
with other irrigation projects shows that 
they can afford to do so. The sale of 
electricity is expected to bring in large 
revenues, too. 

The two great powerhouses at the base 
of the dam will generate more electricity 
than any other power plant in the world. 
Farmhouses and small towns for miles 
around will be able to purchase electricity 
for the first time; families which have 
used lamps and candles for years will have 
access to a power line. Also, electric 
power may lead to the growth of factories 


in the little towns along the Columbia, 
to the development of industries in the 
Pacific Northwest. At present, the North- 
west depends almost entirely upon the 
East for the great majority of its manu- 
factured articles, even though the raw 
materials for those articles come from the 
Northwest itself. 


Some Are Doubtful 

Electric power is already being sold 
from Bonneville Dam. It will be a year 
and a half before Grand Coulee is finished, 
and several years more before the irriga- 
tion system and the power plants are in 
operation. By that time, new projects 
may be underway. There are numerous 
sites on the Columbia and its tributaries 
which have been suggested for other dams. 
Probably they will have to wait, however, 
until the nation has had a chance to evalu- 
ate Bonneville and Grand Coulee. For 
while President Roosevelt and other friends 
of the Northwest program feel that these 
two great projects are certain to be success- 
ful, there are others who entertain serious 
doubts. 

The private power companies in the 
Northwest are complaining bitterly, on the 
grounds that the competition from the 
government will ruin them. Ever since 
the dams were first begun, there has been 
a continuous debate between government 
officials and power company executives 
over the method by which the electric 
power should be sold. 

The salmon-fishing industry along the 
Columbia opposed the building of the dams 
on the grounds that the salmon would not 
be able to get by them on their way up 
the river to lay their eggs. The govern- 
ment’s engineers worked out several in- 
genious methods to help the salmon pass 
Bonneville Dam—a “ladder” and an “ele- 
vator’—but they have not silenced the 
fishermen’s criticisms entirely. 

Also, persons who are opposed to the 
President’s program in general point to the 
tremendous expenditures at Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee, and prophesy that neither 
project will ever pay for itself. The 
money is being wasted, they say, and tax- 
payers all over the nation will have to bear 
the expense of projects which will bene- 
fit, relatively, only a few. 

Only time will tell whether the optimists 
or the pessimists are right. But meanwhile, 
Grand Coulee is being brought to com- 
pletion; in a few years, water and elec- 
tricity will be coming from it. As we have 
said, Bonneville is already selling electric 
power. Soon the nation will begin to 
learn whether or not President Roose- 
velt was right in calling the Pacific North- 
west our “promised land.” 
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NYA Program Aids 
Youth of the Nation 


(Concluded from page 1) 


Under the school-aid program, assistance 
is given students attending nonprofit-mak- 
ing and tax-exempt educational institutions 
doing work of high school grade or lower 
To be eligible, the head of each school de- 
siring to participate must file with the 
state youth director an affidavit that the 
school meets the requirements. The affi- 
davit must in turn be endorsed by the pub- 
lic school superintendent of the city, 
county, or independent school district, and 
by the chief public education officer of the 
state. 

From the appropriation (based on such 
factors as population, the total number of 
persons on relief, the number of persons 
attending the school, the past use of funds, 
and the special needs) given him, the state 
director, after consultation with school of- 
ficials, welfare and relief agencies, sets the 
quota for each school. 

Although, except in special cases, the 
number of students receiving aid may not 
exceed 10 per cent of the school’s regular 
enrollment as of October 1, 1936, in gen- 
eral each participating institution must 
plan and be responsible for the program 
and the selection of the students. The only 
requirement in the type of work is that it 
must not replace a regular employee. To 
be eligible, however, students must dem- 
onstrate that they are in need of assistance 
in order to enter or remain in school, that 
they are capable of performing good scho- 
lastic work, and that they are regular stu- 
dents carrying at least three-fourths of a 
normal schedule. 


Monthly Payments 


Total monthly payments may not ex- 
ceed $6 a month, and so far it has aver- 
aged about $4.15. Under the school-aid 
program, no student may work more than 
seven hours per day on nonschool days, 
three hours a day on school days, or more 
than 20 hours a week. The rate of pay- 


ment in the past has been set by officials 
in accordance with the prevailing wages in 
the institution or locality, but this year, 
as in the WPA, more discretion is to be 
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YOUNG SEAMSTRESS 


On another project girls are taught to sew and make 
clothes for themselves and others. 


given the supervisors since the prevailing 
rate clause has been dropped. 

Last vear, almost 266,419 students re- 
ceived aid in something under 26,000 
schools in the United States, Puerto Rico, 
and Hawaii. That figure should be boosted 
considerably during this vear, however. as 
$34,000,000, as compared to $22.000.000 
last year, has been allocated to the student- 
aid program. While it is true that this 
sum covers school-, college-, and graduate- 
aid, the bulk of the increase is expected 
to occur in the school program. 

The aid to college students follows the 
same broad plan as that given high school 
students. The head of each participating 
institution must file with the state youth 
director an affidavit, endorsed by the 
state superintendent of education, certify- 
ing that the institution meets the require- 
ments of the NYA by being a nonprofit- 
making, tax-exempt organization. The 
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YOUNG MECHANICS 
Under one of the many NYA projects these boys are being taught something about auto mechanics 


quotas are determined in Washington on 
a basis of 9.3 per cent of the institution's 
regular enrollment of students between 16 
and 24 inclusive on October 1, 1936. The 
selection of students is left to the college 
authorities, who are, however, to be guided 
by the same criteria as those used in high 
schools—need, ability to do the work, ana 
so on. The college students who are ac- 
cepted may not earn more than an average 
of $15 a month for the school year, and 
graduate students not more than an aver- 
age of $30. None of them can work more 
than eight hours a day. or 30 hours a week. 
Last year, it was found that the amounts 
paid the students were something under the 
maximum. The 109,423 college students 
were paid an average of 33 cents an hour 
and earned $11.74 a month, while the grad- 
uate students were paid an average of 48.7 
cents per hour, or $18.41 a month. 

The work performed by these school 
and college students receiving aid covers a 
wide range. A survey showed that about 
one-fifth were doing research work of some 
kind, making surveys, or compiling sta- 
tistics. Students were compiling 
welfare laws, investigating social theories, 
family life and so on. They were making 
surveys of building illumination, of de- 
linquency, of negro population. Others 
were making maps dealing with historical 
aspects of the country, game areas, and 
other specialized aspects. 

One out of every six students was found 
to be engaged in ground or building main- 
tenance work. In rural schools, they swept 
the building and did other janitorial jobs 
On larger campuses, they planted trees, 
cared for shrubbery, and performed similar 
tasks. 
libraries, or school departments as assist- 
ants. In addition, there were many doing 
work that is difficult to classify. Some of 
these were acting as assistants in the in- 
firmary, some were conducting speech clin- 
ics for foreign students, while others were 
engaged in the organization and direction 
of waitress-training courses 


social 


Others were busy in laboratories, 


Work Projects 


It is commonly recognized, however, that 
many young people should not go to col- 
lege. It has been estimated that three- 
fourths of the youth of America over 18 
years of age are not attending school, and 
it is this group that the NYA is attempting 
to reach through part-time jobs that will 
not only aid in establishing self-respect. 
but will provide practical work experience 
and training. 

To be eligible for employment on one of 
these NYA work projects. a youth must 
be between the ages of 18 and 24 inclusive, 
and must be certified as in need of relief 
by a public relief agency approved by the 
NYA. If he is accepted. the youth is then 
put to part-time work with monthly earn- 
ings ranging from $12 to $25. This wage 
scale varies with the district, and the four 
degrees of skills—unskilled, intermediate, 
skilled. and professional and technical. The 
hourly rates of pay are set by the officials, 
but in no case is anyone permitted to work 
more than eight hours a day, 40 hours dur- 
ing any one week, or 70 hours a month. 
In practice, however, it has been found that 


the average worker was busy 55 hours a 
month and earned $18.89. 

Nearly one-fifth of the 235,000 employed 
in March of this vear on these work proj- 
ects were engaged in some sort of clerical 
work, while the next most frequent activity 
was in goods projects such as sewing rooms. 
Over 15.500 were emploved on the con- 
struction of new public buildings, and 21.,- 
000 on the repair and improvement of 
buildings or grounds 


Resident Training Projects 


An extension of the work projects is 
found in the 500 resident training projects 
operating in 40 states. There, youths, drawn 
primarily from small communities and rural 
areas, live on the site of a project for from 
three to six months, earning their living 
plus a small additional sum. These cen- 
ters are located usually at agricultural or 
mechanical schools, teachers colleges, con- 
servation areas, and so on, where special- 
ists may be found to give classroom in- 
struction in addition to the work. For 
youths are required to spend a specific 
number of hours in classes related to the 
project work. Boys study scientific farm- 
ing and gain a familiarity with tools; girls 
are offered practical experience in domes- 
tic training through budgets and diets, or 
of health and sanitation, sewing, and so on 

Regional projects, a further modifica- 
tion, permit boys from the resident proj- 
ects who show unusual skill to be given 
additional technical and specialized work 
experience, expecially in the mechanical 
fields. During March, about 1,900 youths 
were enrolled at 10 of these regional proj- 
ects 

Supplementing this work are the guid- 
ance and placement bureaus of the NYA 
In 124 cities of 39 states, employees of the 
NYA are working in conjunction with the 
State Employment Services. These work- 
ers not only attempt to guide the vouth 
into the channels which most nearly suit 
his abilities and interests, but try to ob- 
tain work for him in that field. By the 
last of March, 442,206 different young 
people had registered at these offices, and 
work had been obtained for over 173.000 
of them. 

That, in general. is a picture of the NYA. 
As in the case of any project of its scope. 
it has been criticized, but these criticisms 
have been surprisingly few, and it has ap- 
parently taken its place beside the CCC as 
one of the generally approved proviects of 
the New Deal. 

In fact, most of the opposition has de- 
veloped over details rather than over the 
fundamentals of the program. Some have 
said that the states or other agencies should 
bear more of the load, that useless jobs 
have been created, which in turn have a 
bad psychological effect upon participants. 
that the fact that only one young person 
out of every four or five who applies for 
aid can be helped has increased resentment 
and class consciousness. 

In answering these contentions, support- 
ers of the NYA can marshal an imposing 
array of arguments. It is a fact that only 
13 per cent of the cost of the program is 
borne by cooperating agencies such as the 
states, American Legion Posts, Boys Clubs, 


religious and community centers and so on. 
But, it is said, this is really an argument 
for the NYA for if its aid were withdrawn, 
the program carried on by these other 
agencies would be very inadequate. It is 
said that youths who do not receive aid 
are cheered by the fact that others do. If 
some of the projects are useless, it is not 
the fault of the NYA, but the failure of 
the school authorities. NYA advocates 
point to the fact that the majority of stu- 
dents have expressed the belief that the 
NYA has aided them in school, and cite the 
10 per cent turnover a month on the work 
projects. That figure shows, they say, 
that a youth who has been employed on 
one of these projects can say that he is 
experienced and can obtain a position with 
private employers. 

A survey demonstrates that over 70 per 
cent of those given student aid come from 
families having an income of less than $900 
a year, and almost half are from families 
with an annual income of less than $600. 
In such cases, the NYA may well mean the 
difference between further education and 
the lack of it. To clinch their point, friends 
of the NYA say that students given aid 
have made records that are equal or better 
than the average in the school. 

The strongest supporters of the program 
say, moreover, that its value reaches be- 
yond the students who receive their weekly 
pay checks; that it is of importance to 
America. It means that the government 
is recognizing the youth problem, and that 
attention is being given to the fact that a 
democracy grows and prospers in direct 
proportion to the education of its citizens. 
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Customer (having a rough shave): “I say, 
barber, have you another razor?” 


Barber: “Yes. why?” 
Customer “IT want to defend myself.” 
CLIPPED 
+ * + * 
Sandy “T hear that you and Sadie have 


been reconciled and are to be married after 
all.” 

Mac: “Quite right. You see, Sadie has 
put on weight and we couldn't get the en- 
gagement ring off her finger.” 

—Wat STREET JoURNAL 
* + * * 

Small Boy “Father says, please can you 

lend us the radio this evening?” 


Neighbor: “With pleasure. Are you giv- 
ing a party?” 
Boy “No, we want some sleep.” 


CLIPPED 
* + * * 

The difference between a beauty operator 
and a sculptor is one curls and dyes; and the 
other makes faces and busts.—EXxcHANGE 

* * * * 

The class in public speaking was to give 
pantomimes that afternoon. 

One freshman got up when called on, went 
to the platform and stood perfectly still. 

“Well.” said the professor after a minute’s 
wait for something to happen. “What do you 
represent ?” 

“I’m imitating a man going up in an ele- 
vator.” was the quick response.—BorroweED 
* * * * 

“The violinist’s execution was simply mar- 

velous!” 

“Wasn't it, though? You could see the 
audience hanging on every note.” 

—CLIPPED 


GARRITY - 


“CAN'T YOU HEAR ME, MEN? | SAID I’M A LITTLE 
TOO HIGH!” 


GARRITY IN AMERICAN BOY 
. 
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Had apie BESS. 


sie 





